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Announcement 


Publication of INFORMATION SERVICE will be omitted 
hereafter during July and August instead of during 
August only as hitherto. As will be apparent, this step 
is necessary as an economy measure. This is the first 
curtailment in volume of publication that we have been 
compelled to make. The Department trusts that subscrib- 
ers will accept this change of schedule without adjustment 
of subscriptions—THE Eprror. 


Viscount Ishii’s Extraordinary Speech 


The address made by Viscount Ishii at the Lawyers 
Club in New York on May 31 seems to have occasioned 
less comment than might have been expected. An extraor- 
dinary statement in itself, its remarkable character was 
emphasized by the fact that it was delivered to what the 
Japanese statesman called a congenial private gathering 
and yet the full text of it was given out at the offices of 
the Consulate General on the afternoon of the same day. 
The address purports to be an explanation of the lack of 
confidence on the part of Japanese in the ability of the 
League of Nations or the adequacy of any existing 
treaties to prevent war. The main point is set forth in 
the following paragraphs: 

“One of the worst forms of treaty violation and abro- 
gation is boycott. In a certain specific case which we 
have in mind, the boycott has been so serious as to 
threaten a virtual severance of economic and commercial 
relations with the nation against which it is directed. For 
more than twenty years it has been practiced as a na- 
tional policy at various intervals. At first it was a boy- 
cott of an ordinary nature. But it has become more and 
more serious as to its methods, its extent, and its inten- 
sity, until its avowed object is to starve the neighbor 
nation against which it is aimed. 

“And it so happens that this neighbor nation, whose 
territory is congested with population and whose natural 
resources are meager, depends largely upon the nation 
which practices the boycott for food stuffs and the essen- 
tial materials of industry. Boycott of this nature should 
be called economic aggression. And it must be remem- 
bered that this ruthless economic aggression has for many 
years been carried on by the specific nation in question, 
not necessarily as a reprisal against any grave provoca- 
tion but usually as a means of giving vent to grievances, 
real or fancied, which can be and should be adjusted by 
the usual process of diplomacy. 

“If any nation in this modern world is permitted to 
break treaties at will and to employ the most dangerous 
form of boycott every time it has disagreements with its 


neighbor or neighbors, it is difficult to see how peace 
among nations can be preserved.” 

This statement seems to propound the extraordinary 
doctrine that a government should force its nationals to 
trade with a foreign country against their will if their 
government has a treaty of amity and commerce with that 
country. The statement makes no distinction at all be- 
tween the behavior of a government with reference to its 
armed forces over which it has complete control and the 
behavior of private citizens as consumers who in general 
throughout the world are assumed to have liberty of trade 
within tariff regulations. 

If this Ishii doctrine—assuming that it means what it 
seems on its face to mean—should be adopted it would 
mean that war and peace were taken entirely out of the 
hands of government and made to depend entirely upon 
the caprice of the population. 

On the other hand, it should be noted that a boycott 
may be inspired or definitely abetted by a government in 
violation of a treaty. In summarizing the Lytton report 
in the issue of November 5, 1932, this Service stated: 
“The commission finds that, while there is a ‘foundation 
of strong popular feeling,’ the Kuomintang is ‘the main 
controlling authority’ of the boycott, that ‘illegal acts 
have been constantly committed’ and not sufficiently re- 
pressed by the authorities, and that ‘official encourage- 
ment’ of the boycott ‘involves a measure of government 
responsibility.’’’ But reprehensible conduct of this sort 
on the part of a government can now be dealt with by 
the World Court. 


Economists Volunteer Services as Speakers 


Believing that the world’s economic welfare is bound 
up with the major problems of Jnternational Indebted- 
ness, the Gold Standard and Trade Barriers, a group of 
economists have agreed to help meet the growing demand 
from the public for information on these topics. The 
economists, headed by a committee consisting of Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, Charles O. Hardy, Edwin W. Kem- 
merer, Wesley O. Mitchell, Ernest M. Patterson and Ja- 
cob Viner, are themselves volunteering their services as 
speakers. They will accept invitations to address meet- 
ings on any one or all three of these subjects. Their aim 
is to present fundamental facts and the economic princi- 
ples involved in each of these subjects, avoiding programs, 
solutions. or propaganda of any kind. The project was 
organized by the Foreign Policy Association. 

The list of volunteer speakers is now ready and can be 
obtained from this Department. Thirty-eight states and 
120 institutions are represented on the list. 
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Local churches are invited to arrange directly with the 
volunteer speaker of their choice for mutually agreeable 
dates. Although the speaker gives his services, it is 
deemed only fair that traveling expenses and entertain- 
ment be locally provided for. Inasmuch as the economists 
want to do as thorough a job as possible it is hoped that 
their speeches will be publicized in the local newspapers 
and, where desirable, over the local radio station. 

This is an extraordinary opportunity to utilize scholar- 
ship in a significant educational effort. 


Payne Fund Motion Picture Study 


About four years ago, at the instance of the Motion 
Picture Research Council, the Payne Fund (New York) 
undertook to organize a thorough study of the effects of 
motion pictures on children and engaged a number of 
scientists to conduct the inquiry. Professor W. W. 
Charters of Ohio State University directed the study, as 
chairman of the Payne Fund’s Committee on Educational 
Research. The results are being gathered into nine vol- 
umes and a summary volume. The latter, written in 
popular style for general consumption, is now available 
(New York, Macmillan Company, $2.50). The general 
findings of the study as given in the summary volume in- 
clude the following: 


A conservative estimate of 77,000,000 is arrived at as 
the number of weekly admissions to motion picture the- 
atres in the United States. Of these 28,000,000 are mi- 
nors and 11,000,000 of them are thirteen years of age and 
younger. 


While certain very excellent pictures are shown from 
time to time—“The Covered Wagon,” “Ben Hur,” 
“Abraham Lincoln,” etc——an examination of 1,500 fea- 
ture pictures showed that the average is “heavily weighted 
with sex and crime pictures.” 


The youngest children carry away “at least 52 per cent 
of what their parents would carry away from any given 
picture,” and the average for all the children in the sam- 
ple studied was 70 per cent retention. From the second 
grade to the second year of high school the children 
tested seemed to retain best such subjects as sports, crime, 
acts of violence, and titles. 

By means of a hypnograph the restlessness of children 
in their sleep after seeing motion pictures was tested, 
the experiment covering 6,650 “child nights of sleep.” 
On an average the boys “after seeing a movie showed an 
increase of about 26 per cent in their motility over the 
amount peculiar to them in normal sleep, and girls about 
14 per cent.” When the motility decreased the decrease 
was adjudged due to the same cause, that is to say, “the 
movie had acted as a depressor, owing to fatigue.” 

By means of a psycho-galvanometer the intensity of 
emotional reaction of children to danger pictures was 
measured, and it was found that young children aged 6 
to 11 showed three times as great emotional reaction as 
adults. 

It was found that children’s attitudes can be effectually 
changed by viewing pictures. For example, “a pro-Chi- 
nese picture makes the children more pro-Chinese; an 
anti-Negro picture makes them anti-Negro.” These ef- 
fects were long continued. 

Children who attended movies frequently “averaged 
lower in deportment records and in school work; are 
rated lower by their teachers, are less cooperative, less 
self-controlled, more deceptive and less emotionally 
stable.” 


Imitation of the movies among children was found 


to be very extensive. The types of behavior most com- 
monly complained of including objectionable love-making 
were among the actions imitated. 

Certain pictures, such as “Ben Hur,” “The King of 
Kings,” and “Over The Hill,” were found to have a so- 
cially desirable effect. Definite improvement in attitudes 
may be traced to such influence. “The screen, in short, 
is an open book, a school, a system of education, amount- 
ing often to a molder of the characters of the young.” 

Testimony was accumulated showing that many young 
criminals attribute their adoption of a criminal manner 
of life to the influence of the movies. This was consid- 
ered to be especially true in “high rate delinquency en- 
vironments.” Girl inmates of an institution for sex delin- 
quents tended to blame their conduct on the movies. 

On the other hand, motion pictures of a different type 
tend to deter young people from crime or delinquency. 

Although Mr. Forman’s book is a popular interpreta- 
tion of the results of these extended researches the text 
was approved by the staff. Dr. Charters writes the in- 
troduction the concluding paragraph of which is as 
follows: 


“Disregarding those differences in details of interpreta- 
tion and individuality of style which are inevitable, I agree 
with the author in the fundamental position that the mo- 
tion picture is powerful to an unexpected degree in af- 
fecting the information, attitudes, emotional experiences 
and conduct patterns of children; that the content of 
current commercial motion pictures constitutes a valid 
basis for apprehension about their influence upon chil- 
dren; and that the commercial movies present a critical 
and complicated situation in which the whole-hearted and 
sincere cooperation of the producers with parents and 
public is essential to discover how to use motion pictures 
to the best advantage of children.” 


The Arms Embargo Again 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has again 
reported out the resolution on an arms embargo. (See 
INFORMATION SERVICE for March 11 for a discussion of 
the general question of such an embargo.) As intro- 
duced, the essential clause reads: 

“That whenever the President finds that in any part 
of the world conditions exist such that the shipment of 
arms or munitions of war from countries which produce 
these commodities may promote or encourage the em- 
ployment of force in the course of a dispute or conflict 
between nations, and, after securing the cooperation of 
such governments as the President deems necessary, he 
makes proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to ex- 
port, or sell for export, except under such limitations and 
exceptions as the President prescribes, any arms or muni- 
tions of war from any place in the U. S. to such country 
or countries as he may designate until otherwise ordered 
by the President or by Congress.” 

However, Senator Hiram Johnson secured an amend- 
ment that, “Any prohibition of export . . . shall apply 
impartially to all the parties to the dispute or conflict to 
which it refers.” This amendment would mean that the 
United States would be unable to cooperate with the rest 
of the world in any proposed action against an aggressor 
nation, although Norman Davis, speaking for the Presi- 
dent at Geneva has declared: 

“The government of the United States will undertake 
to refrain from any action . . . which will tend to defeat 
the collective efforts which the states in consultation 
might have decided upon against the aggressor.” 
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Fascist Control of Industry 


The present economic situation has occasioned consid- 
erable interest in the Fascist policy of industrial control. 
The subject is discussed by Arnaldo S. Cortesi under 
the title, “Control of Industry: The Italian System,” in 
the New York Times of May 14. 


In Italy, Mr. Cortesi says, a syndicate (or association) 
of employers and a syndicate of employes (similar to 
trade unions) is formed in every district of the nation 
for each trade, occupation or profession. The syndicate 
in each district “has not only economic and material ob- 
jects but also aims of an educational nature ; it must pro- 
mote the technical, moral and patriotic education of its 
members and must provide for social services, sickness 
and old-age benefits, etc., setting aside a part of its rev- 
enue for these purposes.” 


Although the members of syndicates need not be Fas- 
cists “they must offer guarantees of capacity, morality 
and patriotism. Nobody need join the legally constituted 
syndicate in his own particular trade or profession, but, 
in view of the fact that the syndicate represents and de- 
fends the interests of all the workers or employers of the 
category, all persons enjoying its protection must pay 
their contributions, whether they be members or not. 
These are very small, being equal, for the workers, to 
one day’s wage per annum.” 

It is said that the syndicates are self-governing but 
subject to state control. What is involved in giving 
“guarantees of capacity, morality, and patriotism” is not 
stated by Mr. Cortesi. However he does point out that 
the officers elected by a syndicate must receive the ap- 
proval of the state and “if irregularities occur, the gov- 
erning body may be dissolved and its powers transferred 
to the president, the secretary or to a specially appointed 
commissioner. In very serious cases, the state may with- 
draw its recognition of the syndicate.” 

The workers’ and employers’ local syndicates are 
grouped into provincial unions which are organized into 
national confederations in each industry. The National 


Council of Corporations is a state body (composed of the_ 


Prime Minister, several cabinet members, and equal num- 
ber of delegates from employer and workers confedera- 
tions, and ten experts) which maintains a liaison between 
the national confederations, irons out conflicts of inter- 
est, and studies the possibilities of further industrial de- 
velopment. The Council is divided into sections, each 
dealing with a particular branch of commerce or indus- 
try. The Ministry of Corporations is the super-coordi- 
nating agency of the activities of the various confedera- 
tions and as such has taken over the duties of the former 
Ministry of National Economy. 

Joint committees composed of representatives of em- 
ployer and employe syndicates make collective labor con- 
tracts and deal with labor disputes. These contracts are 
compulsory and bind all engaged in a particular branch 
of trade or industry in the territorial jurisdiction of the 
contracting parties. If the joint committee cannot settle 
a dispute the Ministry of Corporations tries to conciliate 
the parties. If the Ministry fails the dispute goes before 
a special court composed of three judges and two as- 
sessors one of whom is a labor expert and the other a 
production expert. The presiding judge first makes an 
effort to bring the parties to an amicable settlement but 
if he fails the court may fix wages and working condi- 
tions and the award is compulsory. Violations of the 
award are punishable by fine and imprisonment. Strikes 
and lockouts are regarded as illegal and prejudicial to the 
interests of the community. 
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In economic arrangements the government plays a 
dominant réle. Although the composition of the Senate 
has not been changed, the Chamber of Deputies is com- 
posed of representatives of the various trades and indus- 
tries. The government has the right to expropriate lands 
which are not used in the interest of the community and 
no factory may be built or enlarged without the consent 
of the Ministry of Corporations. The government 
through the state-controlled Istituto di Credito Mobiliare 
is indirectly a large shareholder in many of Italy’s chief 
industries and thus has much power in the actual man- 


agement of industries. Mr. Cortesi declares that “the 


corporative system on the one hand and specific legisla- 
tive measures on the other, which empower the state to 
control the industrial activities of the nation, have placed 
the Fascist government in a position to guide and direct 
Italian production in a manner which finds no parallel in 
any other country with the exception of Soviet Russia.” 

See INFORMATION SERVICE of April 12, 1930, for a 
review of Capital and Labor Under Fascism, by Carmen 
Haider, Columbia, University Press, 1930. 


The English Churches on Unemployment 


The Congregational Union Assembly of England at its 
recent meeting adopted the following statement on un- 
employment : 

“Deeply sensible of the moral and physical evils 
brought about by the prevailing widespread unemploy- 
ment, and believing that in the final analysis its causes 
lie in neglect of the teaching of Christ and not in the 
stringency of natural law, this Assembly asserts its con- 
viction that the triumphs of modern invention and the 
vastly increased productivity of nature are gifts of God 
and ought to result in a rising standard of life and a more 
abundant leisure for the impoverished classes in the 
community. 

“This Assembly, therefore, calls upon all Christian 
people to seek this just and possible result by a more defi- 
nite application of the principles of Christ to the produc- 
tion and distribution and consumption of wealth. 

“And this Assembly, while recognizing gladly the fine 
service rendered by many of our churches to the unem- 
ployed, urges all who have opportunity or influence to 
encourage every practicable plan. 

“(a) By which the unemployed may be maintained at 
the highest possible standard of living. 

“(b) By which the unemployed may be enabled to 
serve their fellows in ways which command their self- 
respect. 

“(c) By which the unemployed may be gathered for 
fellowship, culture and useful activity. 


“(d) By which the youth of the nation may be saved 
from the demoralizing effects of enforced idleness.” 
Christian World (London), May 11, 1933. 


From Now on—the Whole Truth 


On June 2, 1933, Gimbels, New York, ran an advertise- 
ment in the New York Times and other newspapers an- 
nouncing that it had engaged the services of an inde- 
pendent research laboratory “to make frequent scientific 
tests of the materials, workmanship and value of the 
goods” offered for sale. It is stated that the laboratory 
is expert in testing textiles and that about 80 per cent of 
the merchandise sold by Gimbels is either in the textile 
class or dependent on textiles for wear. 

We quote below three paragraphs from the advertise- 
ment : 
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“For years on end, we at Gimbels have been thinking 
that we were telling the truth. We have been supported 
in our belief by ‘the custom of the business,’ by ‘trade 
privilege,’ by reports from the Better Business Bureau 
of New York, and by the comments of our customers. 

“But what we have been telling was, so to speak, ‘com- 
mercial truth.” We would tell you, quite honestly, that 
a certain pair of curtains had been copied, in design, from 
a famous model, that the colors were pleasing, that the 
price was very low. Every word of this was scrupulously 
true. But we may have failed to say that the curtains 
would probably fade after one or two seasons of wear. 


“In the same way, we would tell you that certain 
dresses had materials of good quality, that the styles were 
fresh, and the price very reasonable. Every word of this 
was scrupulously true. But we may have failed to add 
that the workmanship was by machine rather than by 
hand, and therefore the price was low.” 

Gimbels then goes on to announce that from now on 
it will be a case of “the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth.” 


Emergency Message to Community Leaders 


The following message, reprinted by permission from 
The Survey Midmonthly for June, 1933, was written by 
Arnold Bennett Hall and Harold S. Buttenheim: 


“In any fair appraisal of the enduring glories of 
American achievement, a place of high honor must be 
accorded to the financial and physical sacrifices made for 
education and culture and religion by our pioneer fore- 
fathers. The building and conducting of schools and 
churches in the wilderness was a task requiring a degree 
of foresight and devotion to the public good for which a 
modern counterpart is too generally lacking. 

“In those early years there must have been many who 
sought comfort before culture. We can readily imagine 
embattled taxpayers of Pioneer Center arguing that, until 
physical needs had been more adequately met, they would 
insist on delay in planting the seeds of mental and spiritu- 
al growth. But saner counsels generally prevailed. And 
by the extent to which such counsels continued to prevail 
may be measured the subsequent gains and losses in 
America’s cultural life. 

“A crisis of reaction now threatens. Many worried or 
thoughtless taxpayers seek to balance their city’s budget 
by disproportionate reduction in the program for the edu- 
cation or welfare of the city’s children. In an era of sur- 
plus production, the amazing doctrine gains credence that 
the common good can be advanced by the starvation of 
essential community services. In a panic caused not by 
pestilence or famine, but by greed and economic malad- 
justment, America’s most urgent need is a re-birth of the 
pioneer spirit and a rededication of individual service and 
sacrifice for the common good. 

“To galvanize this latent spirit into effective action is 
the great challenge of the present emergency to local com- 
munity leadership. In every city and town there is urgent 
need for a declaration of faith that will arouse a profound 
feeling of concern over the effect of ill-considered, dis- 
criminatory retrenchment upon the educational and cul- 
tural interests of the community. 

“If we were to suggest topics for inclusion in such a 
= of faith, the following items would be among 
them : 

“First: The irreparable damage that is being done to 
the youth of today and to the spiritual and intellectual 


heritage of tomorrow by denying abundant educational 
opportunities to the present generation. Youth goes this 
way but once. If boys and girls do not get the intellectual 
and spiritual stimulus that a sound educational program 
can provide now, it cannot be made up to them in after 
years when prosperity returns and the public funds are 
more easily available. We have no right to unload upon 
the youth of today the burden of our adversity. 


“Second: We should emphasize the dramatic emer- 
gency provided by the problem of enforced leisure. 
Through our unemployment, there exists today a demand 
upon the cultural resources of the community such as this 
country has never faced before. If our libraries, mu- 
seums, parks and other cultural and recreational institu- 
tions can fill these hours of leisure with stimulating emo- 
tional satisfactions, they will help maintain a spiritual and 
intellectual calm during the period of unemployment and 
despair which may have a tremendous influence in termi- 
nating the depression itself, in undermining the counsels 
of despair which the present disaster breeds, and thus 
turn the present hardship, in part at least, into a national 
asset. We believe the capacity of our people to find their 
comfort and their happiness in the love of beauty and 
other forms of cultural experience to be a matter of pro- 
found political, as well as spiritual, importance. People 
will turn to these resources now who unfortunately do 
not think of them in times of prosperity. There is now 
an opportunity for the cultural interests of the communi- 
ties to come into their own, to contribute their full quota 
to the stream of American life and understanding, and to 
play a role of rapidly deepening significance. To deny 
these cultural interests the right to live and serve consti- 
tutes a tragic myopia. 

“Third: We should attempt to articulate what is to us 
a firm conviction as to both the fundamental and the 
practical value of cultural interest in our American life. 
If there is anything that can give perspective to our think- 
ing in the present tragedy, if there is anything that can 
bring out a sense of balance between competing values, 
if there is anything that can give comfort and hope and 
inspiration amidst the present starvation and distress, we 
believe it is the spiritual values of life which are so closely 
inter-related with the love of beauty in its varied forms 
and whole range of cultural interests. We believe these 
to be the real foundations of national happiness and of 
national vision, and an emergency like the present calls 
for the most solicitous regard for the preservation of 
these interests. It is bad enough for men to lose their 
jobs. To lose their souls is infinitely worse. 

“Finally: We should want to sound a challenge to con: 
structive economy that would find expression in rigorous 
examination of all governmental forces, including the edu- 
cational, cultural and social activities, looking toward 
elimination of unnecessary costs. This last suggestion 
applies to that vast number of American cities and coun- 
ties in which, by simplification of governmental machin- 
ery, reduction of wastes, modernization of methods, and 
banning of ‘politics,’ substantial economies are possible 
without curtailment of essential community services. 

“There is need, also, for forceful emphasis of the fact 
that, in a surplus economy, the only virtue in saving is 
to permit wise and liberal spending for the more abun- 
dant life which such economy makes possible. 

“Along such lines, we believe, many a local leader has 
the ability to present—by pulpit, platform or press—a 
dramatically stirring appeal to the fundamental emotions 


and to the finest traditions and ideals of American life.” 
33. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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